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Each species is fully described, and a careful account 
of its distribution in Tunis, with some observations on 
its range in the neighbouring Mediterranean countries, 
is followed by an interesting and graphic account of 
its nesting habits, song, and life-history generally. 

The four natural divisions into which the Regency 
may be divided appear to have each certain species 
peculiar to it, or more abundant in it than in the other 
regions. Besides this, in the case of some resident 
species, such as the crested larks, for instance, 
different forms of the same species are to be found in 
the different regions, the variation of these forms 
being in some cases considerable, and not always 
limited to the coloration of the plumage alone, but 
occasionally extending to the structural parts of the 
birds. The crested larks, says the author, afford a 
striking example of the extent to which local varia¬ 
tion may be carried by natural causes, and no country 
probably affords a better opportunity of observing and 
studying this subject than Tunisia. The author is 
naturally in favour of recognising subspecies, and the 
use of trinomials for them; and his remarks hereon 
and upon what constitutes a species and a subspecies 
may be read with great advantage. 

Many noteworthy and peculiar birds may be studied 
in Tunisia, but probably the families of larks and 
chats are better represented than any other; of the 
former twenty-one and of the latter eleven species 
and subspecies are treated, and the fifteen beautifully 
executed coloured plates which adorn these sumptuous 
volumes are largely devoted to illustrating these two 
families. Tunis is indeed especially rich in larks; and 
years of study, a long series of specimens collected 
by himself, and an examination of the various types 
in museums and the literature of the subject, added 
moreover to his having had the advantage of observ¬ 
ing the birds in life, have enabled the author to clear 
up many puzzling points respecting the specific and 
subspecific value of the numerous forms of larks. We 
have here a very clear and lucid exposition of the 
larks of the western Mediterranean basin; and 
especially of the crested larks (the most puzzling of 
them all), of which the author considers that there 
are two distinct groups, viz., one including the 
common crested lark of Europe, the other the srpall- 
billed crested lark of Southern Spain, each with its 
allies. 

The necessity for protective colouring is un¬ 
doubtedly great in a country like Southern Tunisia, 
where the scanty vegetation affords but little shelter 
to its feathered denizens. Hence it is that the plumage 
of most of the species resident in the desert and semi- 
desert region harmonises with the sandy color¬ 
ation of the soil. This is especially remarkable in 
the larks. But the author "points out that although at 
first sight it may appear curious that the chats, 
except in a few instances, are more or less con¬ 
spicuously coloured, it will, however, be found that 
the conspicuously attired chats frequent, as a rule, 
rocky and broken ground full of dark clefts and fissures, 
where the rocks are sometimes black and in other 
cases of a glittering white, and in such situations a 
strongly marked plumage is really far less con- 
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spicuous than a uniform light coloured one would be. 
The ravens also remain as black as ever, but they, 
too, frequent cliffs and rocks for the most part, and 
their case seems analogous to that of the rock-haunt¬ 
ing chats. Two good maps enable the reader un¬ 
acquainted with the country to follow the author’s 
remarks on its topography. O. V. Aplin. 


AMCEBM AND THEIR ALLIES. 

British Fresh-water Rhizopoda. Vol. i. By James 
Cash, assisted by John Hopkinson. Pp. X+14S + 
xvi plates. (Ray Society, 1905.) Price 12s. 6 d. 
net. 

HE important discoveries that have recently been 
made on the morphology of Protozoa have 
revived the interest in British fresh-water amoebte 
and their allies, and a monograph on the subject has 
been regarded for some time as a special need of the 
zoologist. 

Mr. James Cash has been known for some years 
as an ardent microscopist with a special knowledge 
of the forms and habits of the species of fresh-water 
rhizopoda in the north of England, and he has given 
us in this volume the benefit of his experience in 
this line of work, illustrated by many beautiful 
original drawings of the living organisms. As a 
work of reference for the names of species, and in 
so far as it suggests to the young amateur naturalist 
exercises for his amusement and instruction, it wall 
be useful; but as references to important details of 
structure and reproduction are in general meagre, 
often misleading, and in many instances omitted 
altogether, it will not supply the need that is felt. 
The description of the cell (p. 3) as “ physiologically, 
a minute vesicle, or closed sac, the enveloping mem¬ 
brane or cell-wall enclosing the protoplasmic sub¬ 
stance in which the functional phenomena reside,” 
appears to us singularly unfortunate in an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the Protozoa, 

The description of the nucleus is very short, but 
long enough to contain considerable extracts from the 
work of Calkins, whose views the author adopts, 
but there is no reference to the chromidial network 
which the recent papers of Hertwig, Schaudinn, and 
others have shown plays such an important part in 
reproductive phenomena of many rhizopoda. It is 
disappointing to find no reference, either in the intro¬ 
duction or in the systematic part, to the evidence of 
a developmental cycle in the life-history of Amoeba, 
based on the researches of Scheel and Calkins. 

In the very brief account of the reproduction of 
Arcella, again, although Hertwig’s important paper 
published in Kupffer’s Festschrift is included in the 
list of references, the statements made are incomplete 
and misleading. Many other criticisms similar to 
these could be made, but the critic is disarmed by the 
confession in the preface that the author has not 
“ investigated very closely the physiological problems 
associated with the life-history of these organisms.” 
With this confession before them, it seems difficult 
to account for the action of the council of the Ray 
Society in undertaking the publication of this mono- 
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graph without previously enlisting the services of 
a trained morphologist, with special knowledge of the 
group, to correct and revise the introduction and the 
morphological details in the description of the genera. 

A monograph written by Mr. Cash, with the co¬ 
operation of a good morphologist, might have been 
one of really first-rate importance. As it now appears, 
however, useful as it may be in some respects and 
valuable in others, it is not complete, and does not 
constitute a serious advance of knowledge. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Physikalisch-chemisches Centralblatt. Band i. and 

ii. (in parts). (Berlin : Borntraeger, 1903-1905.) 

We have received the first two volumes of the above 
serial, the first number of which was issued on 
December 15, 1903, twenty-four parts and authors’ 
and subject indexes appearing annually. Besides 
the German title, the cover bears the titles “ Physico- 
Chemical Review” and “Revue physico-chimique,” 
and the abstracts of French and English papers are 
given in the respective languages, all others being in 
German. 

The periodical is edited by Dr. Max Rudolphi, of 
Darmstadt, with the collaboration of chemists and 
physicists in various parts of the world, London being 
represented by Sir W. Ramsay. Most, if not all, of 
the papers abstracted would doubtless be found to be 
noticed in other publications, and although the multi¬ 
plication of such serials is not to be commended, this 
one may appeal to physical chemists who prefer 
to find abstracts on their own subjects separated from 
those of general physics and of inorganic and organic 
chemistry. In order that the serial should be useful 
to workers, it is necessary that the abstracts should 
be given as soon as possible after the publication of 
the original papers from which they are taken. It 
would not be just to criticise a serial in its infancy, 
but some of the abstracts mght have appeared earlier; 
possibly their publication has been unavoidably de¬ 
layed, and as time progresses the cause of this 
reproach will be removed. The periodical is well 
printed and contains many tabulated results. 

The Philosophy of Martine.au in Relation to the 

Idealism of the Present Day. By Prof. Henry 

Jones. Pp. 37. (London: Macmillan and Co.. 

Ltd., 1905.) Price is. net. 

This thoughtful and eloquent address, originally de¬ 
livered at the celebration of the Martineau centenary, 
contains much more about absolute idealism than 
about the philosophic system of the great Unitarian 
preacher. Prof. Jones, after pointing out the close 
agreement between Martineau and the Idealists in 
several respects, finds his text in the division made 
at the beginning of “ Types of Ethical Theory ” 
between systems that start with nature or God, and 
those that start with the spirit of man. Absolute 
idealism, of course, ranks under the former head, and 
the idiopsychological ethics of Martineau under the 
latter. So in the remainder of the paper the doctrines 
of absolute idealism are re-stated in a form such as 
might rob Martineau’s chief objections of their force— 
the objections, in particular, that ethical interests are 
not conserved, and that a refusal to sever man from 
nature and God means that man is merged into them 
and lost within them. Whether the reader will think 
this re-statement absolutely convincing or not will 
probably depend on his previous sympathies. Prof. 
Jones takes occasion, in passing, to notice the 
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similarity of Dr. James Ward’s “ activity ” and 
Martineau’s “ free will ” as philosophic explanations, 
and takes occasion, too, as in many other recent 
utterances, to have one or two clever flings at the 
Pragmatists. 

The Romance of the South Seas. By Clement L. 
Wragge. Pp. xv + 312, with 84' illustrations. 
(London : Chatto and Windus, 1906.) Price ys. 6 d. 
net. 

In connection with Mr. W’ragge’s work as Govern¬ 
ment Meteorologist of Queensland, he paid a visit to 
New Caledonia, with the view of establishing a 
weather-observing station there. In this book he gives 
an account of his visit to the island, and also to Raro¬ 
tonga and Tahiti. W’e wish there were more inform¬ 
ation in the book about the meteorological results of 
his journey. The volume contains instead simply a 
chatty account of the islands; and the most interest¬ 
ing matter is the author’s visit to the convict prisons 
in New Caledonia. At Tahiti he paid a pilgrimage 
to Point Venus, where Cook on June 3, 1769, observed 
the transit of Venus. The author is enthusiastic over 
the scenery in both islands, and the only thing that 
justifies the mention of “romance ” in the title is the 
spell of their scenery. The author’s style is very dis¬ 
cursive, and the book is full of smoke-room gossip 
and snatches of sailors’ songs. It is illustrated by 
some good photographs, and in an appendix is a list 
of some shells and corals which the author collected 
in the Society Islands. 

The Wild Fauna and Flora of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information, additional series v. Pp. vii + 223. 
Edited by Sir William Thiselton-Dyer. (London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1906.) Price 2s. 

This volume is the combined work of a number of 
well-known zoologists and botanists, each of whom has 
made a special section the subject of his own investi¬ 
gation ; it. ought, therefore, to be exhaustive and trust¬ 
worthy, as indeed it appears to be. The chief interest 
attaching to a catalogue of this nature is in relation 
to the Important evidence it will afford in the future 
as to how a country fauna and flora become 
gradually modified as their surroundings become 
altered with the incoming of suburban conditions. 
Many such changes have already taken place in the 
animal and vegetable products "of Kew; and many 
more are likely to take place in the near future. One 
of the most remarkable instances of adaptation to new 
conditions in the London parks and gardens generally 
is afforded by the wood-pigeon, which in the country 
is one of the wildest and shiest of all birds. A con¬ 
servative spirit—possibly in the case of the mammals 
a little too conservative—we are glad to see, obtains 
in the matter of nomenclature. R. L. 

Physical Chemistry, and its Applications in Medical 
and Biological Science. By Dr. Alex. Findlay. 
Pp. 68. (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 
1905.) 2s. net. 

This little book makes its appearance at an opportune 
moment, for no one engaged in biological work can 
now neglect the teachings of physical chemistry, and 
the great influence which this branch is exercising 'on 
the development of the biological sciences. It is just 
the sort of work the physiologist, pathologist, bac¬ 
teriologist, and scientific medical practitioner need— 
brief and at the same time dealing in a simple manner 
with fundamental facts. The author thus reviews 
diffusion, osmosis, cryoscopic methods, and the study 
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